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frozen meat. As the most dependent Dominion it has been
the most loyal. But its loyalty has never blinded it to a
recognition of its own interests; indeed its essential interests
are protected by its loyalty. Its party leaders, moreover,
have been stung on occasion to scold the imperial govern-
ment for its indifference to the interests of New Zealand in
the Pacific, especially to its early ambition to create an island
empire in that ocean. But such restive moods did not really
alter the long tradition from the mid-eighties, which grew
stronger in the opening years of the twentieth century when
political leaders came to value more than ever before the
shield of British naval power.
On the issues of defence prior to 1914 New Zealand
collaborated with Great Britain more promptly and more
closely than did other Dominions, and exhibited a less con-
scious nationalism. When the neighbouring Commonwealth
was engaged in building an Australian national squadron
under control in times of peace of authorities at Canberra,
the government at Wellington was content to create a New
Zealand division of the Royal Navy.4 It accepted without
complaint the Admiralty preference for a unified fleet. 4iOne
sea, one Empire, one navy" was the accepted slogan of the
era. The symbols of political nationalism rarely engaged
the interest of its party leaders, who championed imperial
federation when the dominant drive in the other Dominions
was to enlarge their autonomy. Both Vogel and Seddon
were early attracted by the federal concept, and to the end
they were vigorous in its championship as the best means
whereby freedom and responsibility within the Empire could
be combined. They did not wish New Zealand to become
subordinate to Great Britain; they sought only that she
should possess a greater voice and influence in British foreign
policy. At the Imperial Conference of 1911 Sir Joseph Ward,
Seddon's successor as Liberal leader and prime minister,
vainly lectured the assembled statesmen on the necessity of
an imperial council as a step in the federal direction. After
1918 the attitude of leaders then in office towards the League
*See discussion in the admirable study by F. L. W. Wood, New Zealand in
ike World, 78-80.